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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


French Morocco (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in French Morocco (pp. 10, 11) 


Bib and Tuck—Their Indian Thanksgiving (pp. 12, 
13, 20, 21 ) 


Thanksgiving Cover 


French Morocco 


Concepts Developed in the Unit on French Morocco 


French Morocco is one of the worst trouble spots in the 
world today. The Arabs, who form a large part of the popu- 
lation, want complete independence. Terrorists are trying to 
drive out the French and take over rule of the country. The 
French admit some justice in the Arabs’ aims but want to 
keep control. The Berbers, who form the largest part of the 
population, prefer French to Arab control. America has a 
stake in the situation through five big air bases, vital to our 
defense against communism. 


DISCUSSION 


Aims: 1. To find new and different wavs of using informa- 
tion gathered from Junior Scholastic. 

2. To develop ability in making oral reports. 

3. To read an article, keeping a definite point of view 
in mind. . 

To the teacher: Write the following on separate slips of 
paper: a newspaper reporter; a Berber herdsman; an Arab 
city child; a French engineer working on hydroelectric 
plants; a member of the Istiqlal organization; an American 
commander of a Moroccan air base; a Russian communist; 
Fatima, the maid in Monique’s home; an American tourist; 
an Arab storekeeper; French premier. 

Invite each pupil to select a slip and then read the article 
and the stories as if he were interested chiefly from that 
point of view. Each speaker should identify himself before 
giving his statement. For example: 

It is strange and fascinating for me, an American tourist 





HAPPY THANKSGIVING! 


There will be no issue of Junior Scholastic for the 
week of November 24. Your next issue will be dated 
December 1. We hope to see many Junior Scholastic 
users at the annual Scholastic Thanksgiving parties 
at the Social Studies and English conventions. See 
page 4-G for “invitation.” 











to go into the Arab market. The modern French part of the 
town is not too different from American cities with wide 
streets, attractive shops, autos, buses and well-dressed, mostly 
European people. . 

But when one steps inside the walled old town, it is like 
stepping back a thousand years. Noise, dirt, confusion, nar- 
row streets with the houses almost touching across the top, 
snake charmers, beggars, women wrapped in long white 
robes and veils so only their eyes can be seen—this is indeed 
a foreign land. 


I am content with my life as a herdsman. We Berbers 
want to live as our fathers and grandfathers lived; to raise 
camels and travel about the desert. Some say it is a hard 
life—never settling in one spot, never sure there will be 
enough grass for the animals. But I have seen the crowded 
noisy cities and would not change my tent under the open 
skies for the hot closed boxes the city people call home. 

The French people do not force us to change our way of 
life. I think they may be better friends to us than the Arabs. 


Being premier of France is a hard job. So many things 
have changed in these last years. With all the other Arab 
nations independent, it is natural that Arabs in Morocco 
rebel against being ruled by the French. 

But governing a country takes experience and education. 
It would be better gradually to give the Moroccans more 
power to run their country. But will the violent pro-Arab 
organization let it be done? What will happen if the terror- 
ists grow stronger? 


DESCRIPTIONS 


To the pupils: Morocco is a country of contrasts. Re-read 
the articles till you find a section describing something you 
would like to portray in words or a picture. See if your class- 
mates can recognize the section from your description or 
picture. 

For example: You might paint the city of Marrakech, 
showing the old city with high earth walls and towers and 
narrow twisty streets and, just outside the walls, broad 
streets lined with modern looking houses. 

Or you might show a lonely Berber sitting by his tent 
pitched near a small oasis in the desert. 


LETTER WRITING 


To the pupils: Abdul’s life is so different from yours it 
will be hard to find points of contact. Since he is learning 
to be a salesman, he may be interested in the kinds of stores 
you trade in. If you live in a small community that has a 
general store, tell how the storekeeper can supply you with 
all kinds of food, clothing, hardware, farm machinery. Tell 
how the store also houses the postoffice and provides a com- 
mon meeting place for townspeople. 

A modern supermarket where customers serve themselves, 
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piling their choices into a basket and wheeling it up to the 

check-out counter, will be something to describe to him. 
Monique will be interested in your homes, school interests, 

hobbies. Compare your film favorites and movies with hers. 


RESEARCH PROJECT 


To the teacher: Ask two competent students to find out 
more about two topics which Monique and Abdul mention. 

1. The events which resulted in Bastille Day. 

2. Mohammed’s life and work. 


Indian Thanksgiving 


Further Information 


The author, Jean Merrill, and the illustrator, Ronnie Sol- 
bert, are just back from a year in India. They were there on 
a Fulbright scholarship. The story is based largely on their 
actual observation. Because of the vivid description of one 
angle of Indian life, this story will be worth saving to use 
in Social Studies when India is the topic. 

Mr. Tucker’s meeting opposition to the dam and irriga- 
tion project is a typical experience of foreign aid workers. 
Many of India’s big problems stem from age-old customs 
which the natives won't break. 

When a son marries in India he brings his wife home to 
live with his parents. Thus, one household may contain 
brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, uncles, and their families. 

The feast of the lamps is held each fall when there is a 
new moon. The Hindu god, Vishnu, is believed to have 
killed a giant on this day. The women went out to meet 
him carrying lighted lamps. In memory of this, candles in 
little clay pots are lighted and set afloat on rivers in the 
country. 


ORAL READING 


To the teacher: Because much of the story is dialogue 
between two or more characters, it can be used to promote 
more expressive reading. Let several groups read aloud 
various parts of the story. The narrator will read all descrip- 
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tive parts. Each group should practice together before read- 
ing to the class. Divide the groups as follows: 
Part I. Narrator, Bib, Tuck 

Through—“Tucker Sahib was what the villagers called 
Mr. Tucker.” 
Part II. Narrator, Bib, Tuck 

Through—“I wonder why he did invite us?” 
Part III. Narrator, Ram, Bib, Mrs. Tucker, Balakrishnan, 
Lila 

Through—“Indian girls learn to make alponas when they 
are six.” 
Part IV. Narrator, Ram, Tuck, Bib 

Through—“Everything else tasted delicious.” 
Part V. Narrator, Bib, Tuck, Ram, Balakrishnan 


Thanksgiving ‘Firsts’ 
PROJECT FOR 7 PUPILS 


To the teacher: Assign each of seven students one of 
the pictures on the cover on which to do further research. 
They may make an oral report on their findings to the class. 

For example: The modern Thanksgiving might include 
the period when President Roosevelt advanced the date a 
week. When some states continued celebrating on the old 
date, families who had children in schools in other states 
frequently had to celebrate twice. 





for a Five 





Ten Questi 


te Quiz 

1. Which political party won a majority in the House of 
Representatives in this month’s elections? (Democratic) 

2. Did voters this year elect all U. S. Senators, all Repre- 
sentatives, or all the Cabinet? (all Representatives) 

3. Did Mathew Brady win fame as a financier, photog- 
rapher, or President? (photographer) 

4. Which of these is a new material for spectacle lenses— 
mica, plastic, or diamonds? (plastic) 

5. Who is British prime minister? (Winston Churchill) 

6. Did the Pilgrims first celebrate Thanksgiving in 1612, 
1621, or 1261? (1621) 
7. What is the name of the mountain chain that crosses 
French Morocco? (Atlas) 

8. Which of these North African regions is NOT con- 
trolled by France—Algeria, Tunisia, Libya? (Libya) 

9. Are the original people of Morocco the Berbers, Arabs, 
or French? (Berbers) 

10. Lf you were invited to dinner in India with Bib and 
Tuck, would you expect the food to include an alpona, a 
chutney, or a sari? (chutney) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 
1. A LOOK AT FRENCH MOROCCO (48 points): 1-b; 2-a; 
8-b; 4-c; 5-a; 6-c. 
2. LINKING THE NEWS (40 points): 1-j; 2-e; 3-c; 4-d; 5-g. 
3. NUMBER PLEASE (12 points): 1-240; 2-$18; 3-four points. 


Answers to Nov. 17 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Lee; 4-Old; 5-token; 7-leak; 9-nose; 12-Amy; 13-tin; 
14-bulb; 16-sand; 7-outer; 19-Ready; 20-W.A.; 22-N.R.A.; 23-Fk.; 
25-Anna; 27-Nile; 29-rye; 30-tan. 
DOWN: 1-look; 2-elk; 3-Eden; 5-Taylor; 6-Notary; 7-lab.; 8-emu; 
10-sin; ll-end: 15-Buena: 16-sedan; 18-tar; 20-War; b1-any: 23-Fila.: 
24-Ken: 26-N.E.; 28-it. 
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he FIRST THANKSGIVING, 1621: The 
rims were hosts to 90 Indians for 
yee full days of feasting! 








ing: proclaimed in _ ' 
by Washington to \7\ 
por the Constitution. 
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HIRST INTERNA TIONAL Thanksgiving, 
199: all 21 Republics of Americas 
mpresented at service in St. Patrick’s 
Church in Washington, D.C. 
























2.IN COLONIAL DAYS: Governors pro 
claimed Thanksgiving Days from tim: 
to time, but the date varied. 
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THANKSGIVING TODAY, a great 
family festival, is legal holiday in 
all states, D.C., Canal Zone, Guam, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is. 


Land We Love Series 


THANKSGIVING 


Westminster Abbey was in hands of 
tl RSTS” foreigners for first time in 900 years 
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4.FIRST NATION-WIDE 

Thanksgiving on fourth 
a Thursday of November: 
set by Lincoln in 1863. 














6. THANKSGIVING OVERSEAS, 1942: 


for U. S. Army’s Thanksgiving. 
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Imagine!... 
a SCOUTMASTER 


with a , 
handle-bar 
mustache ! 








.e- about as old-fashioned as 
a bike with handle-bar brakes! 


Even before the Scouts were founded, handle- 
bar mustaches and hand-operated bike brakes 
were on the way out. That’s why it’s easy to 
tell a modern bike . . . it has a modern brake— 
a New Departure Coaster Brake! The New 

Departure is safe in the hub—safe from weather 
and dirt, wear and tear. It’s the kind you work 
with the greater power of your feet—leaving 
hands free to steer and signal. It’s the lightest, 
most powerful brake made—New Departure! 








NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


| 
| 
| 
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GOOD BIKE is even better—when it’s 
equipped with top-notch tires like 
the G-3. 


The G-3 has the world-famous All- 
Weather tread, with its ground-grip- 
ping diamond blocks that bring you to 
a safer, straight-line stop. Two riding 
ribs provide an easy rolling, smooth 
ride. And this great tire has the 
strength and stamina Goodyear builds 
into tires for every type of vehicle. 


If you haven’t G-3’s on your bike now, 
make sure you get them next time you ~ 
need tires. Ask your Goodyear dealer. 
Goodyear, Cycle Tire Department, 
Akron 16, Ohio 


You can count on 
Goodyear Butyl 
Rubber Tubes. They 
hold air longer, are 
harder to puncture. 






G-3, All-Weather —-T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODFYEAR:- 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON Lent lf TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ —every Sunday—ABC Rodio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-—every other Sunday—N8C TV Network 











You’re ready togshoot anytime, anywhere with 
the Duaflex III and $4.00 Kodalite Flasholder. 


Duaflex I Camnna 
Kodet model this 


, the Kodet Model with its fixed-focus Kodet Lens. 
Then take a good look at the Kodar model 
with its faster, focusing lens. Price, $22.50 


Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester 4, N. Y. 









Want a snappy, modern camera? Want the 
convenience of a big, hooded, reflex viewfinder? 
Then this Kodak Duafiex III Camera is for you. 

It’s the newest Duaflex; with double 
exposure preventer. You can’t forget to wind 
the film. And the swell pictures you get! A 
dozen to a single roll of Kodak 620 Film— 
214"’ x 214”, or jumbo size. 










A Duaflex rates top spot on your Christmas 
list. See for yourself. Ask at your camera 


counter or photo shop. 
Re 
Photo-Greeting cards have that & é 


special something. Your Kodak Dealer 
will help in planning yours. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 



























HI OEMOCRATIC MAJORITY 
[_]REPUBLICAN MAJORITY 
MB EVENLY DIVIDED 


@ No. OF DEMOCRATS ELECTED 
[EJ No. OF REPUBLICANS ELECTED 











PARTY LINE-UP IN HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES BY STATES 





As a result of re-counts in states where races were close, there may be changes in the party line-up as shown on map. 


Democrats Will Control 
Newly-elected Congress 


The Democrats will control the 
newly-elected 84th Congress, which 
opens its first regular session in Janu- 
ary. The Republicans controlled the 
83rd Congress. 

Voters elected 24 Democrats and 
14 Republicans to the U.S. Senate. 
This is a gain of two seats for the 
Democrats. As a result, the Demo- 
crats won control of the Senate by 
a “whisker.” Unless changed by re- 
counts in Oregon and New Jersey 
contests (see below), the lineup in 
the new Senate will be: 


Democrats 48 
Republicans 47 
Independent 1 


The Independent is Wayne Morse 
of Oregon. He has said that he will 
vote with the Democrats. 

Election returns as we went to 
press indicate that 232 Democrats 
and 203 Republicans were elected 


to the House of Representatives (see 
map). This is a gain of 20 seats for 
the Democrats. 

In 33 elections for state governors, 
18 Democrats and 15 Republicans 
were elected, a gain of eight gover- 
nors for the Democrats. As of January 
1, 1955, the Democrats will have 27 
governors to 21 for the Republicans. 

In one of the closest Senate races 
in United States history, Richard L. 
Neuberger, Democrat, defeated Sen- 
ator Guy Cordon, Republican, in 
Oregon by about 2,000 votes. State 
officials are rechecking the vote in 
Oregon and also in New Jersey, 
where Clifford P. Case, Republican, 
was apparently elected Senator over 
Charles R. Howell, Democrat. The 
winners may not be officially an- 
nounced before next month. 


NEWLY-ELECTED SENATORS 


Alabama: John J. Sparkman (D.) 
Arkansas: John L. McClellan (D.) 
California: Thomas H. Kuchel (R. ) 
Colorado: Gordon Allott (R.) 
Delaware: J. Allen Frear (D.) 
Georgia: Richard B. Russell (D.) 


Idaho: Henry Dworshak (R.) 
Illinois: Paul H. Douglas (D.) 
Iowa: Thomas E. Martin (R.) 
Kansas: Andrew F. Schoeppel (R. ) 
Kentucky: Alben W. Barkley (D.) 
Louisiana: Allen J. Ellender (D.) 
Maine: Margaret Chase Smith (R.) 
(re-elected September 13) 


Massachusetts: L. Saltonstall (R.) 
Michigan: Patrick V. McNamara (D.) 
Minnesota: Hubert H. Humphrey (D.) 
Mississippi: James O. Eastland (D.) 
Montana: James E. Murray (D.) 
Nebraska: Carl T. Curtis (R.); Roman 
L. Hruska (R.); also Hazel Abel (R. ) 
for two months to fill a vacancy. 
Nevada: Alan Bible (D.) 
New Hampshire: Styles Bridges (R.) and 
Norris Cotton (R.) 
New Jersey: Clifford P. Case (R.) 
New Mexico: Clinton P. Anderson (D.) 
North Carolina: W. Kerr Scott (D.) and 
Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. (D.) 
Ohio: George H. Bender (R.) 
Oklahoma: Robert S. Kerr (D.) 
Oregon: Richard L. Neuberger (D.) 
Rhode Island: Theodore F. Green (D.) 
South Carolina: J. Strom Thurmond (D.) 
South Dakota: Karl E. Mundt (R.) 
Tennessee: Estes Kefauver (D.) 
Texas: Lyndon B. Johnson (D.) 
Virginia: A. Willis Robertson (D.) 
West Virginia: Matthew W. Neely (D.) 
Wyoming: Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D.) 
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Library of Congress 
Buys Brady Negatives 


The pictures shown below were 
taken by Mathew Brady, one of the 
first and greatest U.S. war photog- 
raphers. During the War Between 
the States, he travelled with the 
Confederate and Union armies and 
photographed about 6,000 camp and 
battle scenes. These photos have 
given Americans a true-to-life pic- 
ture record of the war. Brady also 
took thousands of other photos of 
prominent Americans. 

Last month the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, D.C., bought 
one of the largest collections of 
Brady negatives—3,000 in all. They 
were sold to the Library by two of 
Brady's great-nieces. 

The Library is now sorting the 
Brady negatives. Photographs will 
be made from many of them for dis- 
play at the Library. The photos 
below were made from Brady nega- 
tives in this collection. 

Brady was a pioneer in photogra- 
phy. He always tried to improve 
ways of taking pictures. In 1855 he 
found a way to take pictures with 
chemicals on glass plates. This proc- 
ess, say many camera experts. 
modern 


marked the beginning of 
photography. 

Taking pictures wasn't easy dur- 
ing the 1850s. Cameras were heavy 





These photos were made by Mathew Brady (see story above). 
Photo on left shows Mark Twain (center), the author of Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and other books. He is with two 





[NEWS gS ROUNDUP | 


and clumsy. A photographer needed 
lots of equipment. He carried bot- 
tles of chemicals, water containers, 
and a tripod (three-legged stand) to 
hold his camera. Some photogra- 
phers, like Brady, also used an iron 
head clamp. It rested against the 
back of a person’s head to keep it 
from moving while the photogra- 
pher took the picture. 

Everv dav millions of Americans 
carry or see copies of a famous 
Brady original. It is the picture of 
Abraham Lincoln on all $5 bills. 





Americans Win Three of Four 
Nobel Prizes Awarded in 1954 


Americans won three out of four 
of this year's Nobel Prizes. 

Ernest Hemingway was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in literature for his 
novel, The Old Man and the Sea. 
The prize in chemistry was won by 
Professor Linus C. Pauling of the 
California Institute of Technology. 
He won the prize for his study of 
body-building proteins. Three U.S. 
scientists shared the prize in medi- 
cine for their work in fighting polio. 
(See November 10 issue.) 

The prize in physics was won by 
two Germans. This year the Nobel 
Peace Prize was not awarded. 

Each of the prizes amounts to 
about $35,000. 





Scandinavian Airlines Opens 
“Top-of-the-World” Flights 


The first transatlantic airline 
route across the Arctic was sched- 
uled to open on November 15. The 
Scandinavian Airlines System will 
fly this “top-of-the-world” route be- 
tween Los Angeles, Calif., and 
points in northern Europe. 

The planes will refuel at airfields 
in Winnipeg (Canada) and Green- 
land. From there they'll fly to air- 
fields in Oslo, Norway; Stockholm, 
Sweden; and Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. This route saves more than 
1,000 miles of plane travel and sev- 
eral hours of flying time. Most other 
air routes between California and 
Europe go by way of New York. 

The Scandinavian planes will fol- 
low a “Great Circle” route. Since the 
world is shaped like a globe, the 
shortest route from many parts of 
the U.S. to northern Europe and 
Asia is across the Arctic. 

The Scandinavian Airlines System 
plans to test its new service across 
the Arctic for three years. A U5. 
airline company soon may open a 
similar trans-Arctic route. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of the Thanksgiving 
holiday there will be no Nov. 24 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
next issue will be dated Dec. 1. 














“Lib ry of Congress photos 


friends during his younger days. Photo on right shows Gen. 
Robert E. Lee (center); his son, George Washington Custis 
Lee (left); Col. Walter Taylor (right), one of Lee’s aides. 
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News in a Nutshell 














Happy Birthday, Sir Winston! 
On November 30 Winston Churchill, 
Britain’s prime minister, will be 80 
years old. For nearly half his life he 
has been one of the world’s leading 
statesmen. 

\ drive to raise money in honor 
of Sir Winston’s 80th birthday is 
under way in England, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and the 
U.S. The money may be used to set 
up an emergency rescue squad for 
service in any part of the world. The 
squad would be rushed to disaster 
areas after floods, hurricanes, and 
other emergencies. 


“Silent salesmen”—thats what 
many Americans are calling coin 
vending machines these days. At the 
drop of a coin, they'll serve up any- 
thing from a blown-up balloon to a 
cooked hamburger! 

Today there are more than three 
million vending machines in the 
U. S. They sell about a billion and 
a half dollars worth of goods a year. 

What’s more, they may be “talking 
salesmen” soon. “Hello, don’t run 
short, buy an extra box,” a voice will 
say from a battery-operated record 
player. Some talking vending ma- 
chines are now being tested. 


That’s the world’s highest bull 
in the photo below. It was hoisted 
to the top of a 90-foot structure at 
the headquarters of the American 
Hereford Association in Kansas City, 
Mo. Twelve feet high, the bull 
weighs 5,550 pounds. It has steel 
“bones” and “plastic” flesh. It can 
be seen for miles at night by the 
light of neon tubing inside its body. 





United Press photo 
Plastic bull rises to place on high. 


Science News 
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Gaines Dog Research Center 


Meet Vesta (standing), world’s first transparent dog model. (See story below.) 


Transparent Dog Model 


“IT am Vesta... let me tell you 
about myself.” These are the opening 
words of a recording “spoken” by 
the plastic dog above. The world’s 
first transparent dog model, it was 
built in Germany for the Gaines Dog 
Research Center. 

Vesta, named after a Roman god- 
dess, is modelled after a great Dane. 
The plastic dog was built to help 
teach dog owners how to care for 
their dogs. The side you see in the 
picture shows Vesta’s teeth and bone 
structure. The other side shows her 
muscles and organs. 

Vesta stands on a base which re- 
volves. From this base comes the 
sound of a 20-minute recording. It 
describes the different parts of 
Vesta’s body and tells how they 
serve her. Each part of Vesta’s body 
lights up as the voice talks about 
it. The recording also describes the 
diet a dog needs for good health. 

So far this year Vesta has been 
on display in more than 20 states. 
Before the year ends, she'll visit 


Arizona, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
After the tour, Vesta will be ex- 
hibited in various museums. 

“What Every Good House Dog 
Should Know” is a booklet on the 
care and training of a dog. You can 
get a free copy by writing to Gaines 
Dog Research Center, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. Better tell them you 
read about it in Junior Scholastic. 


Plastic Eyeglasses 


Plastic lenses have been proposed 
for boys and girls who wear glasses. 
Lenses made of plastic may crack 
or crush—but won't shatter. Spec- 
tacles of this kind are already being 
used by many factory workers. The 
plastic lenses prevent eye injuries 
caused by flying objects, which 
would smash ordinary glasses. 

Plastic lenses could help protect 
the eyes of boys and girls at play. 
If the lenses broke, there’d be no 
danger of flying glass. 

Eyeglasses with plastic lenses cost 
about five dollars a pair more than 
those with glass lenses. 











IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Area: About 170,000 sq. mi. 
little larger than California). 
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Population: About 8,600,000. 
This includes about 400,000 Euro- 
peans 
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OMB thrown in restaurant kills 
four.” 
“French arrest. terrorists.’ 


“Police officers shot down by un- 
known attackers.” 

These three newspaper headlines 
This 
country is the worst trouble spot in 


North Africa 


It's quiet enough in the country- 


are about French Morocco 


side. But the cities are boiling with 
trouble. There. 
shooting Frenchmen and Frenchmen 
are shooting Moroccans. 

Why? 
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that. we'll have to get 
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acquainted with Morocco’s people. 
Though France French Mo- 
rocco, only one out of every 20 
people there is French. Nearly all 
the rest are Berbers and Arabs. The 
French intend to stay in Morocco. 
Many of the Arabs want the French 
to get out. And many Berbers preter 
the French to the Arabs 


rules 


l. The 

The Berbers were the original in- 
habitants. They are still by far the 
largest group of Moroccans. 

More than 1,000 years ago Arab 
conquerors swept into Morocco from 
the east. They intermarried with the 
Berbers. The Berbers learned the 
Arabic language. They became Mos- 
lems, like their Arab conquerors. 

Yet the Berbers. still think of 
themselves as being different from 
the Arabs. The Berbers are strongest 
in the southern part of Morocco. The 
people in southern live 
quite different lives from the people 
in the north. That’s because of Mo- 


rocco’s geography. 


Berbers 


\lorocco 


\ wide mountain range dotted 
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Mounted Moroccan troops ride through an old arched gateway in Casablanca. 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


with towering peaks cuts across the 
center of the country from south- 
west to northeast. These are the 
Atlas Mountains. To the south, the 
mountains slope down into the 
wasteland of the Sahara desert. 
which stretches away south of Mo- 
rocco. 

Oases are scattered across the 
south Moroccan desert. Oases are 
patches of fertile land where under- 
ground springs provide water so that 
grass and crops can grow. The desert 
Berbers who live on these oases grow 
dates and sometimes barley and 
corn. 


WANDERING HERDSMEN 


Other Berbers are herdsmen in 
the desert. They raise camels. Here 
and there in the desert, scrubby 
green bushes and small patches of 
grow among the rocks and 
sand. The herdsmen wander about, 
looking for these places where their 
camels can feed. 

The wanderers stay in one place 
for only a short time. They have no 
fixed homes. Instead, they live in 
tents which they carry with them. 

Many of the Berbers who live in 
the Atlas Mountains are also wan- 
derers. Instead of camels, they raise 
sheep and goats. Because the moun- 
tain soil is rocky and thin, there is 
little grass for their animals to eat. 
So the shepherds lead their flocks 
from one grazing spot to another. 
Like their fellow nomads* in the 
south, these wanderers live in tents. 

Most of the Berbers who live in 
the mountains and the desert are 
very poor. They live just as their 
ancestors did thousands of years ago. 
The coming of the French to Mo- 
rocco has made little difference to 
them. They don’t much care whether 
the French go or stay. Many Ber- 
ber leaders favor French rule—be- 
cause they don’t want to be ruled 
by the Arabs. 


Yrass 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 16. 








2. The Arabs. 


The people who want the French 
to leave Morocco are the Arabs. 
They are descendants of the Arab 
conquerors who swept into Morocco 
hundreds of years ago. Nearly all of 
them live in the northern and west- 
ern part of the country. 

This is a land of wide plains 
which slope from the Atlas Moun- 
tains to the sea. These plains are the 
richest part of Morocco. The black 
clay soil is fertile. The weather is 
mild. In winter, the farmer on the 
plains raises wheat, barley, and corn. 
When he has harvested these crops, 
he turns to his small orchard. Here 
he raises orange and lemon trees in 
the hot, dry summers. 

Arabs, Berbers, and French set- 
tlers share the farmlands of the 
plains. But the Berbers usually stay 
away from the cities. 

Morocco’s chief cities are on the 
plains. In the old towns, the people 
are Arabs. They are not as well off 
as the farmers on the plains. If you 
walk around the streets where the 
Arabs live, you'll see dark, dirty 
houses leaning over narrow streets. 
Barefooted children play among gar- 
bage cans. Old men sit cross-legged 
on the sidewalks, smoking and talk- 
ing. Beside them, women bargain 
with vendors in their 
stores. Other 


open-air 
vendors cook vege- 
tables and sweets on_ charcoal 
braziers*. Throughout these old 
sections of the cities, dirt and smells 
and noise fill the air. 

The Arabs of the towns are the 
leaders in trying to make the French 
leave Morocco. Many Arabs have 
joined an organization named “Istiq- 
lal*.” This word means “independ- 
ence” in the Arabic language. The 
members of Istiqlal want to make 
Morocco an independent nation. 

Arabs live all around the eastern 
and southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Nearly all the Arabs ex- 
cept those ruled by France have won 
their freedom during the past 30 
years. The Arabs of Morocco want 
to be independent, too. 


3. The French Settlers 


Close beside Morocco’s old towns, 
new cities have gone up. These new 
cities—such as Fez*, Rabat*, and 
Casablanca*—are as modern as the 
ones we live in. Modern cars and 
buses run through the streets. On 
the sidewalks men and women walk 
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briskly to shops and offices. In the 
evenings they return to their neat, 
new houses away from the center of 
the city. 

The French settlers built these 
towns and live in them. The French 
took control of Morocco in 1912. 
Since then they've done a lot to 
modernize the country. They have 
built factories to produce cement 
and brick and soap and candles and 
woolen cloth and leather goods. 
They have have dug mines to get 
lead and manganese* and copper 
and zinc and many other minerals. 

They’ve built hydroelectric plants 
on Morocco’s mountain streams. 
They've built dams and dug canals 
for irrigation, and transformed thou- 
sands of acres of barren ground into 
rich farms. With modern machinery 
and farming methods, they raise fine 
crops on thousands of other acres. 

The Arabs claim they haven't ben- 
efited much from all these improve- 
ments. The French settlers make 
most of the profits from the fac- 
tories. The French have most of the 
best farmland. 


THE U. S. IN MOROCCO 
The Arabs and Berbers and 
French settlers aren't the only ones 
affected by the troubles in Morocco. 
The U. S. and French governments 
have a part in the problem, too. 


i. SENELUX 


RUSSIA AND SATELLITES 
UME 


Teas 











Map by Frank Ronan for Junior Scholastic 


France is trying to calm discontent among Arabs of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia. 


The U. S. has spent nearly a bil- 
lion dollars to build our five big 
air bases in Morocco. More than 
seven thousand of our soldiers and 
airmen are in Morocco running these 
bases which are in northwestern 
Morocco. 

Our Moroccan air bases are im- 
portant in our defenses against the 
Communists. If World War III 
breaks out. bombers from these 
bases could fly deep into Russia. 

If a revolution broke out in Mo- 
rocco, our bases might not be safe. 
Or, if the Arabs became rulers of 
Morocco, they might try to prevent 
us from using the bases. 

We hope that the French and the 
Moroccan Arabs will be able to settle 
their differences and bring peace to 
the country. 

The French want peace, too. Re- 
cently a new prime minister took 
over the French government. His 
name is Pierre Mendes-France*. He 
is trying to settle the quarrel be- 
tween his people and the Arabs in 
Morocco. He has said that the Mo- 
roccans should be given more self- 
government. But he wants to keep 
Morocco under French control. 

No one knows whether Mendes- 
France will manage to bring peace 
to Morocco. But the free world— 
and particularly the U. S.—is hoping 
he will. 
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By ABDUL 
KADER 





HE city of Marrakech*, where I 

live, is really two cities. One of 
them is the Arab city. It is sur- 
rounded by high earth walls and 
towers. Inside, it is noisy and 
crowded. 

I live in the busiest section, near 
the Arab market (see photo, p. 11). 
The market is very exciting. Fire 
eaters, snake charmers, camels and 
donkeys, and many, many people 
come and go. Beggars hobble 
around, leaning on their canes. 
chanting and holding out their beg- 
ging bowls. Through the alleys men 
come riding on horseback, donkeys. 
or bicycles. A_ latticework* of 
branches, plants, and vines stretches 
across the tops of the buildings 
and covers the alleyways beneath. 
Through the branches the sun shines 
down on baskets of grain, nuts, and 
figs, on the clothes and pots and 
pans and other goods which are 
spread out in the open in the side- 
walk stores. 

At the market, the merchant al- 
ways asks a high price. The buyer 
offers a low one. They bargain, and 
finally agree on a price in between. 

The other city of Marrakech is the 
new one. It has wide streets and 
shops which are clean and bright 
and expensive-looking. But I don’t 
like the new city. It is more exciting 
where I live. 

I used to live in another modern 
city—Casablanca*®. But I didn’t like 
it. There, everybody always seemed 
to be in a rush. One day I had an 
accident in Casablanca. I was rid- 
ing a bicycle and a car hit me. I 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 16. 









Arab Boy and French Girl of 


As told to Bert W. Lief 


went flying into the road and broke 
the bones in my right hand. 

Like most Arabs, I am a Moslem. 
We worship in buildings called 
mosques. My first school was in a 
mosque. I began studying there 
when I was four. I copied verses 
from the Koran, our Moslem bible. I 
learned our Moslem prayers and I 
learned to read and write our lan- 
guage, Arabic. The school hours in 
the mosque were very long. We 
started at 7 a.m. and worked till 6 
p.m. with only an hour’s break for 
lunch. I studied there for three 
vears. 

When I was living in Casablanca 
| went to a French public school. 
1 learned to read and write French. 


1 WORK IN A STORE 


1! am 15 now and don't go to 
school. I live with my mother, my 
22-year-old brother and 18-year-old 
sister. | want to be a shopkeeper. So 
I'm now working in a store to learn 
how to be a salesman. 

The store is near the marketplace 
and near where I live. At one o'clock 
I go home for lunch. We pick up 
the food with our fingers. All the 
family eats out of the same bowl. 
For lunch I have chicken or meat 
and potatoes. At the end of the meal 
we drink tea made from mint leaves. 
For supper | often have lamb or 
camel meat, potatoes, and mint tea. 
On Friday, which is our weekly re- 
ligious holiday, my mother always 
cooks something special, like pigeon 
meat. One thing we never eat is 
pork, because our religion forbids it. 

When I was 12, I was old enough 
to go to the mosque to worship with 
the men. Girls start going to the 
women’s mosque at the same age. 
Women and men have separate 
mosques. 

I say prayers every day at 4 a.m., 
noon, 1:30, 4:15, 6:30, and 7:15. Be- 
fore prayers we wash our hands, 
feet, faces, and ears. Then we take 
off our shoes and kneel facing east- 


ward. That is the direction of Mecca, 
in Saudi Arabia. Mecca is the holy 
city of our religion. 

The most important holiday of our 
year is Aid Mouloud*. It commemo- 
rates* the day our prophet Moham- 
med was born. That was in the year 
570, as Christians count time. But 
we Moslems have a different calen- 
dar. It starts from an important date 
in Mohammed’s life, when he left 
Mecca and went to another Arab 
city, Medina. By our calendar this 
year is not 1954, but 1374. 

This year Aid Mouloud falls early 
in November. When it comes I shall 
put on my best white robe, which 
is called a djhaba*. We will have a 
big meal and then walk around the 
town in our best clothes. From 10 
a.m. till 2 I shall be in the mosque 
with my friends, while my mother 
and sister are in the women’s 
mosque. 

I would like to get letters from the 
U. S. My address is: Abdul Kader, 
71 Quartier Ben Salah Derb Sekaia, 
Marrakech, French Morocco, North 
Africa. 





Roy Carlson 


In mosque school, Arab children 
copy verses from the Koran. 
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By MONIQUE 

TISON 

HEN | walk down the broad 
avenues of my home _ town, 


Casablanca, I see many American 
cars—Buicks, Pontiacs, and even 
Cadillacs. There are many American 
companies in Casablanca. The Amer- 
icans who work for them get their 
cars from the U. S. 

Casablanca is the biggest city in 
French Morocco. Much of it is new. 
It has been built around the older 
sections where Arabs and Jews live. 
These old sections are called “Old 
Medina.” The streets of the Old Me- 
dina are so narrow that autos can't 
get through them. 

I was born in Casablanca. My 
parents are French, and so I am a 
French citizen. I live in a modern 
seven-room apartment with my 
father, a younger brother and sister, 
an aunt, my grandmother, and my 
great-grandmother. My mother is 
dead. We have a living room, dining 
room, bathroom, three bedrooms, 
and a kitchen. Our apartment has 
electric lights, a refrigerator, and 
a gas stove. In the bathroom we 
have hot water made by a gas 
burner. But there is no hot water in 
the kitchen. 

I am 13 and go to the Lycee 
Jeunes Filles. That’s French for 
“school for girls.” It is a public 
school. The 36 girls in my class 
are of many nationalities—English, 
French, Arab, Spanish, and Italian. 

I study Latin, English, mathe- 
matics, French history, geography, 
and science. Our classes are from 8 
to 11 in the morning, and 2 to 5 in 
the afternoon. There are lots of 
things to da when we're not in 
school. Sometimes I go to one of 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


Casablanca’s many movie houses. I 
like children’s movies the most, but 
my favorite actor is Gregory Peck. 
I belong to a club for children who 
go to the theatre together. And I 
also like concerts. I’m learning to 
play the piano. 

I also like to swim. Casablanca is 
beside the ocean and the water is 
warm enough for swimming most of 
the year. 


A SWIM AT CHRISTMAS 

Though we live in Africa, my 
family keeps many French holidays. 
At Christmas we have a tree and 
gifts for all the family. My father 
dresses up as “Pere Noel.” In French 
that means “Father Christmas.” You 
would call him Santa Claus. It’s 
warm in Casablanca even at Christ- 
mas. Sometimes we go swimming 
after Pere Noel has left. 

On Quatorze Juillet (July 14) we 
celebrate France’s biggest national 
holiday. It commemorates the out- 
break of the French Revolution. On 
July 14, 1789, Paris workers attacked 
a prison called the Bastille. On July 
14 we hold parades with bands and 
soldiers marching. Arab troops join 
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in the parades, marching to the 
music of tambourines, and leading 
sheep through the boulevards. They 
choose sheep as their mascots be- 
cause sheep are very useful animals 
in Africa. 

I have been to France twice with 
my father. I enjoyed both these trips 
very much. Though I live in Mo- 
rocco, I am a French girl and it was 
wonderful to visit my own country. 

As you can see, I live in modern 
surroundings in Casablanca. I can 
see Arabs and Arab life all around 
me. We have an Arab servant, Fa- 
tima. French people -call all Arab 
women “Fatima” if they don’t know 
their real names. 

When Fatima goes out into the 
street she wears a veil over her face. 
Only her eyes can be seen. Arab 
women wear veils and long white 
robes so that men can’t see them. 

I study very hard in school be- 
cause I want to be a pharmacist 
when I grow up. As I study Eng- 
lish I'd like to get letters from you. 
And perhaps some of you could 
write in French. My address is: 
Monique Tison, 97 Boulevard de la 
Gare, Casablanca, French Morocco. 





An Arab market on a street in Morocco. While barefooted children 
play, grownups shop at the stalls. Note latticework overhead. 








BIB and TUCK 














Their INDIAN THANKSGIVING 


It was just the opposite of our first Thanksgiving Day— 


By JEAN F. MERRILL 


as UCK!” Bib raced 
yard of the house in Bhimapur, 
the village of south India where the 
Tuckers were living. “Tuck,” she de- 
manded breathlessly, “guess what?” 


into the court- 


Emerson Addington Tucker did not 
look up. He was squatting stiffly on his 
heels, staring straight ahead and mut- 
tering to himself, “. . . forty-eight, forty- 
nine, fifty...” 

“Tuck! What on earth—” 

Abruptly, Tuck collapsed in a heap 
on the ground. “Fifty seconds—five min- 
utes and fiftv seconds,” he announced. 


this time the “Pilgrims” were dinner guests of the Indians! 


“I'm practicing sitting as Indian men 
do,” he explained to his sister. 

“Well, you need some more practice,” 
Bib laughed. 

“It’s not as easy as it looks,” Tuck 
said. “Yesterday, I sat that way for six 
minutes. And if you hadn't interrupted 
me just now—” 

“I can just see you when we go home 
to Middletown next month,” Bib chor- 
tled. “When everyone else is sitting in a 
chair, you'll be squatting on your heels 
and looking superior.” 

“Squatting is very comfortable when 
you get the knack of it,” Tuck said 
loftily. 


“| know something I bet you haven't 
the knack of,” Bib said. 

She picked up a big brass pot that 
Mrs. Tucker had purchased in the brass 
bazaar® the week before. She set it 
carefully on her head. Then, stepping 
very gingerly, she paraded around the 
courtyard, balancing the pot on her 
head as the village girls did. 

“You've got the general idea,” Tuck 
admitted, “if not the grace.” 

“Oh, go squat!” Bib said as the brass 
pot clattered to the ground. 

Bib and Tuck had been in India for 
six months. Mr. Tucker, an expert on 


*Word pronounced or defined on p. 16. 
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dams, was an adviser to Indian engi- 
neers on a dam and irrigation project. 

Mr. Tucker’s work was almost fin- 
ished. The dam was coming along well. 
Already the river above the dam had 
formed a small lake. Two months ago 
there had been enough water to open 
the first irrigation canal. 

“I wish we didn’t have to go home 
next month,” Bib sighed as she and 
Tuck stretched out in the shade of the 
banyan*® tree. 

“I wouldn’t mind being home tomor- 
row though,” Tuck said. 

“Why tomorrow?” 

“My favorite holiday,” Tuck said. 

“Holiday?” Bib said. “Let’s see, it’s 
November—oh, Thanksgiving! I might 
have known it had something to do with 
food.” 

“Mmm,” Tuck said as he peeled a 
long red plantain* and stuffed it into 
his mouth. “These plantains are okay. 
They taste something like bananas, as 
a matter of fact. But on Thanksgiving, 
I crave turkey and pumpkin pie and...” 

“Stop!” Bib begged. “You make me 
homesick. I admit I do miss our holi- 
days. It didn’t seem right celebrating 
the Fourth of July here all by ourselves.” 

“You can have the Fourth,” Tuck 
said. “But Thanksgiving dinner—” 

“Dinner!” Bib exclaimed. “That's 
what I came to tell you—we're invited 
out to dinner tomorrow.” 

“Where?” Tuck demanded. 


A DINNER invitation in Bhimapur 
was an event. The villagers were poor, 
and most of them were wary of strang- 
ers. They regarded even the Indian 
government engineers with suspicion. 

“We're invited to Balakrishnan’s,” 
Bib told Tuck. 

“Balakrishnan’s!” Tuck sat up. “You 
don’t mean Ram Balakrishnan’s father? 
Old Mr. Down-with-the-Dam?” 

Bib nodded. 

Ram Balakrishnan was a friend of 
Tuck’s. But his father had been the 
despair of the whole team of engineers. 

“It's a mystery to me,” Bib said. 
““Tucker Sahib’ can't figure it out, 
either.” (“Tucker Sahib” was what the 
villagers called Mr. Tucker.) 

Balakrishnan was a respected village 
leader. When the engineers arrived, 
Balakrishnan had scoffed at talk of irri- 
gation ditches. 

“Water is given by the gods,” Bib 
said solemnly, imitating the way Bala- 
krishnan had said it. 

Mr. Tucker had tried to persuade 
Balakrishnan that someone had to con- 
serve the water the gods sent. But 
Balakrishnan was hard to persuade. 

For weeks he had refused to let any 
members of his family work on the 
ditches. And a third of the villagers 
were related to Balakrishnan! 


“He did come through in the end 
though,” Bib reminded Tuck. 

“Not really,” Tuck said. “He let his 
relatives work on the ditches. But the 
day the canal opened, he didn’t join in 
the celebrating.” 

“I remember,” Bib said. “He stood 
off looking as if the whole thing were 
a great joke on the engineers.” 

The opening of the canal had excited 
everyone but Balakrishnan. Villagers 
had come from miles around to see the 
water race through the sluice gate*. 

When the water began to flow into 
the network of small ditches which the 
villagers had dug in their fields, the 
crowd began to shout and dance. Some 
of the older men and women fell to 
their knees and prayed. Others just 
stared. Children jumped into the canal 
and began splashing each other. 

“I never realized water was so im- 
portant before,” Tuck said, remember- 
ing the excitement. 

“We would have been jumping in the 
canal, too,” Bib said, “if we had lived 
through five years of drought.” 

“I guess so,” Tuck said. “Ram says 
the farmers around here haven’t had a 
good harvest for five years. Ram spends 
hours up at the dam asking the engi- 
neers questions. He knows as much 
about the dam as “Tucker Sahib’ does.” 

“Can’t Ram convince his father the 
dam is needed?” Bib asked. 

“Ram says his father is very stub- 
born. I wouldn’t be surprised if he were 
planning to blow up the dam while 
we're having dinner tomorrow,” Tuck 
laughed. “I wonder why he did invite 
us.” 

Tuck’s friend, Ram _ Balakrishnan, 
was the lookout for the Tuckers at they 
came down the dusty road the following 
evening. 

Ram led his guests down a mud path 
that ran along an irrigation ditch. On 





In this example of an alpona, footprints 
of Lakshmi are at the top, with necklace 
below. Then comes vine with flowers. 
Fish is a lucky object. Other items are 
things that girls want Lakshmi to bring 
them, such as mirror, comb, shellbangle. 
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either side of the ditch, patchwork 
squares of rice paddy extended as far 
as the eye could see. 

The paddy was ready for harvesting. 
Some fields had already been cut. Scat- 
tered among the paddy fields were tiny 
bamboo huts on stilts. 

“Every night during the harvesting 
season, our men keep a lookout from 
those huts,” Ram explained, “to keep 
away birds and monkeys.” 

“Real live scarecrows!” Bib laughed. 

Balakrishnan’s house was built of sun- 
baked clay bricks that had been freshly 
whitewashed, It was bigger than most 
village houses. 

“Our family is large,” Ram said. 

“I thought there was just you and 
your sister Lila,” Mr. Tucker said. 

“My father has only two children,” 
Ram smiled. “But three aunts, four 
uncles, and five cousins also live with 
us.” 

Balakrishnan was waiting for the 
Tuckers in the courtyard. He folded his 
hands together and bowed slightly, 
making the Indian greeting. 

“Namastay,” he said. 

“Namastay,” the Tuckers returned 
the greeting. ; 


O N his arm Balakrishnan had several 
garlands of fresh flowers. Bib and Tuck 
knew it was an Indian custom to pre- 
sent such garlands to honored guests. 
But they were astonished when Bala- 
krishnan stepped forward and placed a 
garland around the neck of each mem- 
ber of the Tucker family. 

Tuck and his father thanked Bala- 
krishnan, then removed the garlands, as 
they had seen India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru do in newsreels. But Bib de- 
cided to wear hers, no matter what the 
prime minister did. 

Balakrishnan led the Tuckers through 
the house and out into another court- 
yard. The sides of the courtyard had 
been roofed over with palm thatch. But 
the inside was open to the sky. 

Bib exclaimed over a gay design that 
had been freshly painted on the baked- 
mud floor of the courtyard. 

“That is the work of my sister, Lila,” 
Ram said. 

Lila, who was a little older than Bib, 
shyly explained that such a design was 
called an alpona. “It is painted for spe- 
cial occasions with a rice-flour paste,” 
she said. 

The main part of the design was a 
lotus* flower. But there were other 
figures worked into the design—stalks 
of rice, a looking glass, a comb, brace- 
lets, a necklace, a sari*, a brass plate 
and cup, and most curious of all—two 
little footprints painted in bright red. 

“The footprints belong to the goddess 
Lakshmi,” Lila explained. “Lakshmi is 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The Scholastic Writing Awards 


Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


Your opportunity — 


®@ to compete with junior high school writers throughout the country 


@ to see your writing in print 


@ to win cash awards, scholarships 


Scholastic Magazines takes pleasure in announcing the 
1955 Scholastic Writing Awards. The 1955 Awards 
mark the thirtieth anniversary of this unique program, 
designed to recognize and encourage talented high 
school writers. Established in 1925, the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards has provided an incentive to creative writ- 
ing for two generations of high school students. 


WHO MAY ENTER? 


All students in grades 10, 11, or 12, who are enrolled in any 
public, private, or parochial school in the U. S. or its possessions 
are eligible for the Senior Division of the 1955 Scholastic wi....1g 
Awards. For full information on Senior Division, write for folder. 
Students in grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 are eligible for the Junior Divi- 
sion. Students who will be graduated in January or February, 
1955, may participate if the work is completed prior to graduation. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


Courtesy of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


Junior Division 


In Classifications 1, 2, and 3: Ten First Awards of $25 each, plus 
a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer 
Snorkel Pen; 25 Commendations. 


Other special awards available. 


CLASSIFICATIONS, JUNIOR DIVISION 


1. ESSAY. You may write on any subject—a personal experience, 
an event, a world or national problem. Your essay may be in 
the form of a letter. Content may be serious or humorous. Sug- 
gested length: between 300 and 1,000 words. 


2. POETRY. May be rhymed or unrhymed. You may submit single 
poems or groups of poems, but they must fofal not less than 12 
or more than 75 lines. 


3. SHORT STORY. You may write about real or imaginary people 
and places. Write about the kinds of people and places you know 
in real life. Suggested length: between 1,000 and 3,000 words. 





Note the statement on the entry form declaring that 
the work is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by 
the teacher. Anyone who enters plagiarized (copied) 
material is liable to prosecution under the law. Entries 
will be carefully rechecked for originality before 
awards are made. 











WRITE FOR FREE RULES BOOKLET AND ENTRY BLANK 






RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Any eligible student may enter any number of manuscripts. 


2. Every manuscript must have attached to it the entry blank 
that appears in Scholastic Writing Awards folder (or a 
copy). The statement as to the manuscript’s originality which 
appears on the blank must be signed by both student and 
teacher. Be sure to fill out all the blanks. 


3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Awards if it has been 
entered in any other national competition. 


4. Students may enter independently or through their teach- 
ers. Teachers are urged to make preliminary eliminations 
before submitting a group of manuscripts. 


5. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint 
authorship is not eligible. 


6. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, 
on one side only of paper, size 82 x 11 inches. 


7. Manuscripts may be sent at any time during the school 
year. The closing date for the 1955 Awards is March 1, 
1955. Manuscripts received after that date will be held for 
entry in the 1956 awards, if the student can still meet the 
requirements for eligibility in 1956. Address entries: Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


8. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at the 
first class postage rate. 


9. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the 
property of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of 
them may be made without written permission. 


10. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure. 


to keep a carbon. 


11. All students living in the following areas must submit 
entries before the regional closing date to these newspapers 
sponsoring Scholastic Writing Awards programs: Connecti- 
cut—Hartford Courant; southeastern Michigan—Detroit News; 
Capital district—Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. Regional 
winners will be included in the final judging. 
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Right This Way 


A boy from Montpelier (Idaho) Jr. | 


H. S. asks: 
How can you get acquainted with a 


new girl who just moved into the house 
across the street from you? 


If you meet her on the street, you 
can stop, smile, introduce yourself, and 


tell her that you’re neighbors. Or you | 


could go over to her house to pay a 
friendly call, and get to meet her that 
way. Or you might invite her over to 
your house with some of the gang. 
Then you can introduce her to your 


other friends. Newcomers are usually | 


grateful if “old-timers” are friendly and 
help them get acquainted with the 
people in the neighborhood. 


A girl from Holden (W. Va.) Junior 
High wants to know: 


If a boy in your class and his parents 
ask to drive you home after school, but 
they live in the opposite direction from 
you, what should you do? 


Thank them, but explain where you 
live before accepting their offer. 

You might put it this way: “That's 
very kind of you. But I live on the other 
side of town.” Then they can decide 
whether they still want to take you 
home, or whether the trip is too far out 
of their way. If they smile and say 
“good-bye,” that’s that. But if they in- 
sist that they’d like to take you home 
anyway, go ahead and accept their of- 
fer. You can be sure they really mean it. 

When friends offer to drive you some- 
where, you're lucky, and it’s quite all 
right to aecept. But you should never, 
under any circumstances, accept a ride 
from someone you don’t know. 


A girl from Wagner Jr. H. S., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., asks: 


What should you do when a clerk | 


promises to wait on you next, but for- 
gets her promise and starts to wait on 
someone else? 


You should say to the clerk, calmly 
but firmly, “Excuse me, but I think it’s 
my turn.” When she turns to look at 
you, she'll probably remember her 
promise and wait on you. However, she 
may ask you to wait until she’s finished 
with the other customer. Most clerks try 
to be fair. But in their hurry they some- 
times make mistakes. 

Suppose a clerk starts to wait on you 
before someone who was there earlier. 
Then the polite thing to do is say, “This 
lady (or gentleman) was here before 
me. 


ROAM to veream 
, Qoas { 















softly said, 
“This breakfast helps 
you forge ahead!” 


Poor Sam was quite 

a lonely sort 

He had no friends 
in any port 








“Nabisco Shredded Wheat, No sooner ys poo ; 
old chap, one and he’s 


Will give you zoom Surrounded constantly 
, 
and zip and snap!” by she’s! 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 
NEW! 
Smali Family Size 

(6 Biscuits) 


More protein —to keep you going 
stronger, longer! Nabisco’s cooking 
process actually improves the pro- 
tein over that in natural wheat it- 
self! This finer protein helps you 
beat mid-morning slump, keeps 
you alert. The original NaBIsco 
SHREDDED W HEAT has Niagara Falls 
on the package — make sure you 
get the original! 


Regular Size 
(12 Biscuits) 
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BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast.” 6-page brochure, illustrated, 
plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money management, 
suggestions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York, Dept. J-1154, specifying number of copies you need. ° 
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A hig OOELE OE SELLGEIE, REL, 


MONOPOLY 








MONOPOLY Parker Brothers’ trade-mark 
name for its real estate trading game. 
Be popular! Own the world’s most fascina- 
ting game! \In a single turn, players can 
make a fortune—or go bankrupt. $3, $4, $10 
KEYWORD Best Crossword Board Game. 
Exciting crossword game — 3 exclusive fea- 
tures, fast play, easy scoring. $2, $3, $5 
BING CROSBY'S GAME Call Me Lucky- 
Plenty of suspense in Bing’s own board 
game! Watch for the “Lucky 7” card. $3 
SORRY Fun right up to the last minute be- 
cause the tail-ender often wins. $2.50 
CLUE Everybody has a wonderful time play- 
ing this exciting detective-story game. $3 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT Take your 
friends on a trip across the U. S. A., with 
this picture-map game! $3.50 


FAMOUS 


PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 


Send for this fascinating booklet! 
How to have family fun, popular 
parties, with Parker Games. 28 
ulustrated pages. Mail 10¢ today, 
with name and address, to: 
Parker Brothers, Inc., Dept. 110, 


Salem, Mass. 





WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


porcupine. If you could take the 


| stripes off a zebra, he'd look like a 


horse. You'd better not try plucking 
a porcupine to find out what HE’D 
i00k like without needles. Porcupines 
are brave and dangerous little fight- 
ers. 

The English decided a porcupine 
looked like a thorny pig. And so he 


| does. He has long needles that prick 


like the thorns on a rose bush. 
In Latin, the word porcus means 


| “pig” and spina means “thorn.” So, 
| during the Middle Ages, the English 


| borrowed 


these two Latin words. 
They combined porcus and spina 
and made the name porkepyn for 


| their thorny friend who looked like a 


pig. The spelling changed as the 


| years passed and now we have the 


word, porcupine. 


it’s Your Move 


Porcus and spina have made use- 
ful contributions to other English 
words, too. The definitions of some 





of these words have strayed far afield 
from the original meanings of their 
roots. Use your dictionary to trace 
porcus and spina in each of the 
words below. 

Write in the space before each 
word from porcus and spina, in Col- 
umn I, the number of the Column II 
words that mean the same. 


Column I 


—a. pork 
__b. porpoise 
__c. porcelain 
—d. spiny 
Column II 


. a small whale 
china, earthenware 
thorny 

. meat of a pig 








STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here. 
banyan (BAN-vyan). 


Noun. A large 


| East Indian tree. Its branches send out 





roots which grow down to the soil and 
become additional trunks. 

bazaar (buh-ZAHR). Noun. In the 
East, a market place; elsewhere, any 
place where goods are on sale. 

brazier (BRAY-zher). Noun. 
which holds burning coals. 

commemorate (ko-MEM-oh-rate; first 
o as in “odd”). Verb. To bring back to 
mind something which happened in 
the past. 

curd (KURD; u as in “urn’). Noun. 
The thickened part of milk, formed 
when rennet or certain acids are added. 

curried (KUHR-ied; u as in “urn”). 
Adjective. Food cooked with a special 
“hot” spice. 

latticework. Noun. A framework or 
structure made of crossed wood or 
metal strips. 

lotus (LOW-tuhs). Noun. A water 
plant with large pink flowers. 

manganese (MANG-guh-nees). Noun. 
A metal which is mixed with steel to 
make the steel tougher. 


A pan 


nomad (NOH-mad; a as in “at”). 
Noun. A person who has no fixed home, 
but wanders from place to place. 

plantain (PLAN-tin). Noun. A tropi- 
cal fruit similar to the banana, but 
larger. less sweet, and more starchy. It 
is often eaten as a vegetable. 

sari (SA-ree; a as in “arm”). Noun. 
The main garment worn by Hindu 
women. It is a long piece of cloth which 
is wrapped round the waist and then 
draped over the upper part of the body. 

sluice gate (SLOOS gate). Noun. A 
gate or door in an artificial channel for 
water. Opening or shutting the gate 
controls the flow of water through the 
channel. 


HOW TO PRONOUCE 


aid mouloud (IDE MOO-luhd). 

Casablanca (kas-a-BLANG-ka; first 
two a’s as in “at”: others as in “sofa”). 

djhaba (JA-BA; both a’s as in “arm’). 

Fez (FEHZ). 

Istiglal (IHS-tic-lal). 

Marrakech (ma-RA-kehsh; first @ as 
in “sofa”; second a as in “arm”). 

Mendes-France (MAHN-dehs 
FRAHNCE). 

Rabat (ra-BAT; first a as in “sofa”; 
second a as in “arm”). 
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Junior Writers Nothing Like em Ever Came Down the Pike 





—_ 
The Paradise of Sleep = > 
When at night I go to bed, 

And the pillow meets my head, 
Dreams of gaiety and wonder, 
Dreams of fun and pirates plunder, 
Dreams of castles bright and gay, 
And of knights in another day 
These are things that meet my eve, 
And I always wonder why. 


SS 


This is just a dream and vision, 
Then I came to this decision ... 
Dreams like these are only deep 


In the Paradise of Sleep. oo hk ‘ 
Catherine Rice, Grade 7, ’ 


Casper Jr. H gh School a * % 
Casper, Wyo. ‘ Sy 
Teacher, Alice Hansen. \ 









Nothing else can match the 
thrilling realism of mighty 
Lionel locos and new scale-modeled 
Winter rolling stock. Exclusive 
Magne-Traction gives ’em more speed, 
The days are short, the nights are cold, ni climb, more pull, more 
And grown-ups say, “How nice, ; control. Real R.R. remote-control 
- ee a peed + gocue or ice this year. knuckle couplers on every car. Complete sets as 
Oo sndaing, and no ice low as 19.95! Watch ’em 0 
For skating, and no snowball fights? $ & 


ay 
; ...at your Lionel ~~ 
Well, that just goes to show . 


How queer folks get when thev grow up 
‘PIKE ! 
. 
..AAND WHAT A PIKE ! 


And hate the ice and snow. 

“Pike’’ is R. R. talk for the whole 
right-of-way. See the action-packed 
accessories Lionel has for your pike! 














Anita Paris, Grade 6 
Public School 62, Bronx, N. Y. | 
Teacher, Cecilia Francis 


The Mississippi for Me 


I went down by the river 


— 






Among the cypress trees, | NEW 4 P omnia 
Where the muddy Mississippi | MAGNETIC ’ ait path 2 
Goes to meet the rolling seas. PORTAL . 4 es = — 

GANTRY CRANE iL | a ee | OS 
Although the bank is swampy, a> ae ’ $ 


——— - 

And the clouds cover up the skies, Sr Lat 

The river still holds the bewitching | veel ao 
charms = 

Of a beautiful maiden’s eves. 


SWITCH TOWER 





| see the lights of a cruiser 


| 

The Coast Guard is always there, : T = 

And “ane the pintone~ a se | Li ON al L RAIN 

Wail through the misty air. | oy 

| see in the misty river ie. WITH MAGNE-TRACTION —_ 
The image of an old steamboat, | Peter cece eee e eres imme 


One of the history makers 
That on the old “Miss” did float. 





hhh hhh hhh hhh PPP PRR EEEES EERE SE EE 


SPECIAL COUPON OFFER 


LIONEL TRAINS, Post Office Box 9, Dept. XX, 

New York 46, N. Y. 

I enclose 25¢. Please send me special Lionel Train catalog 

offer, postage prepaid. 

1. The new 44-page full-color Lionel catalog. 

2. The new 514” double-faced record of whistles, bells, rail- 
road sound effects and Diesel horns.* 

3. Lionel’s special ‘‘Pop Persuader.’’ 


| hear the call of the river 
Coming through the night, 
The swirling Mississippi, 
A truly wonderful sight. 


Bill Schaefer, Grade 7 Name 
Prairie Village Elementary School *Pla 
ao. oe ys on all 78 RPM ddr 
Prairie Village, Kansas phonographs except some anne 
Teacher, Rowena Ross | spindle or automatic changers. City. Zone. State. 
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‘Citizenship Quiz @ 
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RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
~How about more work? 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


Student's Name__ 


1. FRENCH MOROCCO 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score eight 
points each. Total, 48 





The students in the mosque school 
above are copying from the 

a. Bible 
b. Koran 
c. Torah. 

2. The language 
a. Arabic. 
b. Gaelic 
ce. Sanskrit. 
The richest 
a. the southern desert. 
b. the northern plains. 
c. the Atlas Mountains. 


The most backward 
Morocco are 


they write in is 


Morocco is 


part of 


people in 


a. the farmers in the north. 


b. the French settlers. 
c. the Berber herdsmen. 
5. The Moroccans who are trying to 


get the French to leave Morocco are 
a. the Arabs in the towns. 
b. the French settlers. 
c. the leaders of the Berbers. 
The U. S. wants peace in Morocco 
to protect 
a. our Mediterranean shipping. 
b. the Suez Canal. 
c. our North African air bases. 


My score—____ 


2. LINKING THE NEWS 


Link each incomplete sentence in 
Group I with the correct ending in 
Group II by writing on each blank the 
letter of the answer vou select. Score 
eight points each. Total, 40. 


Group I 

1. The 

gress meets 

2. The 

of the 84th 
jority of 


newly-elected U. S. Con- 


for the first time 
House of Representatives 
Congress will have a ma- 


3. Britain’s prime minister, who 


will be 80 years old this month, is 


4. Mathew B. Brady was a famous 
photographer during the 


5. The world’s 


dog model looks like a 
Group II 


Eden. 


first transparent 


a. Anthony 
b. Republicans. 

ce. Winston Churchill. 
d. War Between the 


e. Democrats. 


States. 
f. Revolutionary War. 
g. great Dane. 

h. this month. 

i. fox terrier. 

j. next January. 

My score 


3. NUMBER PLEASE! 
Fill in the blanks. 
Total, 12 
1. Each state elects two U. S. Sen- 
ators. Suppose, in years to come, each 
elects five. How many U. S. 


Each counts four. 


state 


be? 
2. Suppose a candy vending ma- 
chine holds 360 bars of candy. Each bar 


Senators would there 


sells for a nickel. If all the bars are 
sold, how much money will the ma- 
chine take in? 


3. Imagine that you are preparing 
a Citizenship Quiz for Junior Scholastic. 
Your quiz has 25 questions each equal 
in points. The perfect score for the quiz 


is 100, How much is each question 
worth? er 
My score Total score_ 


1954 | 
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COMIN’ THROUGH 
THE RICE! 


ITH his large, brown eyes, slightly 

upturned nose, and peaches-and- 
cream complexion, he looks like a high 
school sophomore. He’s light for big. 
time football. And he’s always moaning 
about mysterious aches and pains. 

But once the whistle blows, Dick, 
Moegle becomes one of the most dan- 
gerous men in America. The race-hors¢ 
halfback of Rice Institute is a touch- 
down threat every time he touches the 
pigskin. 

Moegle (pronounced MAY-gull) be- 
came a national celebrity in the 1954 
Cotton Bowl game. He gained 265 
yards rushing, scored three touchdowns 
on runs of 95, 79, and 34 yards, 
was a bearcat on defense! 

Four times during the season, he 
gained more than 100 yards against a 
Rice opponent. And in the final game of 
the year, he scored three touchdowns, 
gained 137 yards, and intercepted three 
passes. 

Unlike most college stars, Dicky had 
no fabulous offers when he graduated 
from Taylor (Tex.) High School. He 
was just a skinny, 150-pound, 16-vear- 
old kid. 

He wound up at Rice because one 
of the Owls’ coaches, Red Bale, hap- 
pened to see him play one Friday night. 
Taylor was drubbed 42-7 by George- 
town H. S. But Bale liked the way 
Dicky handled himself and kept trying 
despite the lopsided score. 

When the Rice coach found out that 
Dicky was also Taylor’s best basketball 
player, track man, and swimmer-diver, 
he decided that Rice could use him. 

Dicky was no immediate ball of fire. 

When he came around as a junio. 
(last season), he weighed 172 pounds. 
But he was a nobody as far as the pub- 
lic was concerned, After all, he hadn't 
done a thing the two previous seasons. 

Dicky didn’t waste any time making 
everybody's eyes pop. In Rice’s opener 
against Florida, the apple-cheeked 
junior tore off three touchdowns on runs 
of 29, 19, and 5 yards. And he’s been 
going like a four-alarm fire ever since. 

" Earlier this season, we asked Dicky 
to send us his line-up of “favorites” and 
he obliged as follows: 

Actor, Montgomery Clift; actress, 
Debbie Reynolds and Lana Turner; 
singers, Tony Martin and Dean Martin; 
band, Glenn Miller; school subject, his- 
tory and education; hobby, leathercratt 
and good-looking clothes; most thrilling 
moment of his sports career—“Walking 
off the field in the Cotton Bow] and 
having 75,000 people stand up and 
cheer.” 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Sizing It Up 


Jimmy: “What's the biggest ant in| 
the world?” 
Billy: “I have no idea. What?” 


David Tumpeer, Emmet School, Chicago, IL. | 


Motor Trouble 


Joe: “Did you hear about my neigh- 
bor’s dog?” 

Jack: “No.” 

Joe: “Well, he swallowed a chicken 
bone and the veterinarian told my 
neighbor to give him two teaspoonfuls 
of gasoline. After the dog swallowed 
the gasoline, he jumped all over the 
furniture and ran crazily all over the 
house. Suddenly—plop!—he just stopped 
short.” 

Jack: “What happened? Did he die?” 

Joe: “No. He just ran out of gas!” 


tieorge Herzog, Oak Street School, Falls Church, Va 


Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun!” is your own joke column. 
You may send in your favorite jokes and 
if we publish one of them you will re- 


| 
‘“ ° » ie. 
Jimmy: “A gi-ant. 





ceive a JSA (Junior Scholastic Achieve- 


ment) button. When you send jokes be | \ 


sure to include the name and address 
of your school as well as your own 
address. Send your jokes to: JSA Club, 


Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Answers to last week’s SPOT puzzles: 
In SPOT THE SQUARES we elimi- 


nated 


2 e co * m 
© X 2s X & 
= = e = © 
7 x s X = 
* = a & a 
In SPOT THE TRIANGLES we 
eliminated 
& 
X + 
& xX * 


Joke of the Week 


Insurance Agent: “Ever had an ac- 
cident?” 

Cowboy: “*Nope.” 

Agent: “Never in your life?” 

Cowboy: “Never. A rattler bit me 
once, though.” 

Agent: “You don’t call that an acci- 
dent?” 


Cowboy: *“‘No. He bit me on purpose.” 
Paul Kronenberg, Public School 254, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Meet the shirt you're most likely to go steady with... 


wn ARROW GRAD CORDUROY 


for 
WY young men 


\ 


Corduroy rates high with any 
style-minded guy for casual 
looks and comfortable wear. 
These Grad shirts have a 
downy-soft feel, and the fa- 
mous Arafold Collar. 


They’re right on the button 
for classes and for knocking 
around on weekends. 


Arrow Grad corduroys 
come in light and dark shades. 
Choose from the regular Bret 
collar style at $5.00 (at left), 
or the smart rounded Drake 
collar styles (below). Em- 
broidery trimmed $5.95 and 
elastic bottom pullover with 
elastic waistband $6.95. All 
Mitoga®-tailored for perfect 
fit. Grad sizes 2 to 20. 





ARROW. 


GRAD SHTRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co.,Jne. 














’ 

Wouldn't It Be Fun? 
A professionally-styled, home-size 
Burrowes Pool Table for you at Christ- 
mas would be enjoyed by all the family, 
all year ’round. It’s easy and fun to play 
pool on a Burrowes Table! Exclusive 
“Roll-A-Way” Ball Return, complete 
equipment. Folds flat for storage. Send 
for free booklet, today! 


FREE! HowTo PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive 
folder, and dealer’s name, send name and 
address, with a 3¢ stamp for mailing, 
to: The Burrowes Corporation, 


Dept. SCT11, Portland, Maine. 





THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
SINCE 1873 — PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Bib and Tuck 


(Continued from page 13) 


the goddess of prosperity. Indian girls 
hope she will bring them all the things 
pictured in their alponas.” 

“Did you trace the design on the 
ground before you painted it?” Bib 
asked. 

“No,” Lila said. “I made it up as I 
went along. Indian girls learn to make 
alponas when they are six.” 

Dinner was served in the courtyard. 
Bamboo mats had been placed on the 
ground for the diners to sit on. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tucker sat with Balakrishnan and 
the uncles at.one end of the courtyard. 
The young people sat at the other end. 

Bib noticed that no mats had been 
laid for Lila or Ram’s mother or the 
aunts. 

“The women will serve us dinner,” 
Ram explained, “and eat afterward. 
That is the custom here.” 

“Fine custom,” Tuck grinned. 

Bib wasn’t so sure. But she did ap- 
prove of the large green plantain leaves 
Lila placed in front of them to be used 
as plates. For, as Ram said, the leaves 
could be thrown away after the meal— 
and there would be no dishes to wash. 

Ram’s mother came out now with a 
brass pot full of rice. She knelt beside 
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each diner and ladled a large mound of 
rice onto each leaf. 

Lila followed her with a pot of cur- 
ried* vegetables. The vegetables had 
been cooked in a hot spicy sauce which 
was to be mixed with the rice. 

Ram’s aunt brought bawls of chut- 
neys (highly spiced relishes) and sweet 
curd*. Then Ram’s mother came around 
again. This time she passed a brass tray 
heaped with piping hot poppadums, a 
thin crisp bread which was puffed up 
like a popover. 

“I see where the poppadum gets its 
name,” Bib said as Ram popped one 
and crumbled it over his curry and rice. 

Bib looked at the mounds of food on 
her plantain leaf. She didn’t know 
where to begin. It looked like a lot of 
food, even to Tuck. But there was more 
to come. Lila was offering them plan- 
tain chips—two kinds, one crisply fried 
and the other candied. 

Tuck’s mouth watered. He looked at 
Ram for a cue as to how to attack the 
food. There were no forks or spoons. 

Ram was mixing his rice, vegetables, 
and some chutney together with the 
fingers of his right hand. 

“We do not use forks,” Ram ex- 
plained. He deftly scooped up a ball of 
the mixture in the tips of his fingers 
and popped it into his mouth. 


The hand is quicker than the fork,” 
Tuck agreed, trying to copy him. But 
the grains of rice slipped out of Tuck’s 
fingers before they reached his mouth. 

“Perhaps,” Ram laughed. “But that 
is not the reason we prefer fingers to 
forks. One always knows whether his 
own hands are clean. But how can one 
be sure about a fork?” 

“Especially if Bib did the dishes,” 
Tuck agreed. He tackled his rice again. 
He managed to get it up to his mouth, 
but most of it landed on his chin. 

Bib and Ram couldn't help laughing 
at Tuck. 

“You have the general idea, Tuck,” 
Bib whispered, “if not the grace.” 

“This is harder than eating with 
chopsticks,” Tuck groaned. With fierce 
concentration, he tried again. Success! 
But his triumphant expression changed 
swiftly to one of alarm. His eyebrows 
registered astonishment. 

“Perhaps you find the chutney a little 
peppery,” Ram asked anxiously. ° 

“A little!” Tuck gasped. “My tongue’s 
on fire.” 

“Have some curd,” Ram suggested 
“It is cool and mild.” 

“We like our chutney highly spiced,” 
Ram said as Tuck dove for the curd. 
“But until one is used to them, one must 
use only a small amount with the rice.” 

Tuck proceeded more cautiously—but 
only on the chutney. Everything else 
tasted delicious. 
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There seemed to be no end to the 
food. As soon as Bib and Tuck finished 
any of the food before them. Ram’s 
mother ladled out second or third help- 
ings. 

“I’m stuffed,” Bib gasped, when Lila 
brought a sweet custard for dessert. 

“Me, too,” sighed Tuck. “Do you al- 
ways have such enormous meals, Ram?” 

“No,” Ram smiled. “Tonight is a spe- 
cial occasion for us. At harvest time 
every year, if the crops are good, we 
feast and give thanks—and especially 
this year, because water from Tucker 
Sahib’s dam has brought us such a fine 
harvest.” 

“Give thanks?” Bib, said slowly. 
“Thanks—giving, you mean. Then this 
is our Thanksgiving dinner!” 

Ram looked puzzled. 

“We have the same custom,” Bib ex- 
plained. 

“Yes!” Tuck exclaimed. He had 
thought of Thanksgiving as turkey and 
cranberries. But you could celebrate 
just as well with curry and poppadums. 
It was the idea that counted. 

Excitedly, Tuck began to tell Ram 
about the Pilgrims—their first hard win- 
ter at Plymouth colony—the dwindling 
food supplies— 

Everyone in the courtyard gathered 
around to hear Tuck’s story. 

“In America, this happened?” Bala- 


krishnan asked. “And these Pilgrims—did 
they dig irrigation ditches?” 


“No,” Tuck laughed, “But they 
worked hard. And when the first har- 
vest was good, they celebrated with a 
feast. And Americans have celebrated 
Thanksgiving ever since.” , 

“You forgot something, Tuck,” Bib 
said. “Didn't the Pilgrims invite some 
Indians to share their dinner?” 

“Indians?” Ram said, surprised. 

“American Indians,” Bib explained. 
“But the point is that the Pilgrims 
shared their Thanksgiving with their 
Indian friends. In a way, Tuck and I 
are the pilgrims—pilgrims to your land 
of India. And today you've shared your 
Indian thanksgiving with us.” 

“Thanks giving. Thanks giving.” 
Balakrishnan repeated the words to 
himself. He turned to Ram. “It is like 
our puja, Ram?” he asked. 

“Yes, father,” Ram said. “Puja is our 
‘thanks giving’ worship,” he explained 
to the Tuckers. “Come, you will see.” 


re led everyone out- 
side and headed across the paddy fields. 

In the doorways of all the houses 
around, people had lighted small oil 
lamps. Men with torches and girls car- 
rying oil lamps were coming from all 
directions. 
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Balakrishnan led the procession to 
the bank of the main irrigation canal. 
The girls set their lamps afloat. 

By the light of the torches, Bib and 
Tuck could see that a small square had 
been staked out on the bank overlooking 
the canal. The ground there had been 
painted with an alpona. In the center 
of the alpona, someone had placed a 
small brightly-painted figure. 

“The figure represents the goddess 
Lakshmi,” Lila whispered. 

“The one who leaves the red foot- 
prints?” Bib asked. Lila nodded. 

Bib and Tuck watched as the vil- 
lagers placed offerings of marigolds, 
boiled rice, fruits, and coconuts before 
the small figure. Balakrishnan lighted 
some camphor and sandalwood chips 
on a brass tray. He waved the tray be- 
fore the goddess of prosperity. Then he 
began to speak. 

He spoke in his own language, which 
Bib and Tuck did not understand. But 
the villagers’ earnest faces told them he 
was making a prayer of thanksgiving. 

Bib smiled as she recognized a few 
words —“Lakshmi” —“irrigation ditch” — 
“Tucker Sahib.” ‘ 

“My father thanks Lakshmi for the 
good harvest,” Ram whispered to Tuck. 
“And he says she was very wise to send 
Tucker Sahib to tell us about the irriga- 
tion ditches.” 
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GREAT AFTER-SCHOOL 
SNACK— SWEET, ENERGY- 
PACKED SUN-MAID 

. RAISINS! 





First Choice 
The 
World Over! 


@ Ask your grocer for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 
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STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


cholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
ye - be sure to write your name and address 

our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of § the envelope If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an adverti t in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, neues Mago- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
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By TONY SIMON 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Director, 


Three Reminders 


James Monroe stamp. On December 
2, the U. S. will issue a newly-designed 
five-cent James Monroe stamp. For 
first-day covers, send self-addressed en- 
velopes to the Postmaster, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., before December 2. Enclose 
the envelopes in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins for 
each first-day cover you request. You 
may send for as many as 10 covers. 

Human Rights Day stamp. The 
United Nations will issue its fourth 
commemorative for 1954 on December 
10. The stamp, which pays tribute to 
Human Rights Day, shows a mother 
holding her child. You can order first- 
day covers by sending self-addressed 
envelopes to: U. N. Postal Administra- 
tion, United Nations, N. Y. The stamp 
comes in two denominations, a 3-cent 
red orange and an 8-cent olive green. 

More news and photos of these new 
U. S. and U. N. stamps will appear in 
the December-January issue of The 
Globe-Trotter, UNSC official bulletin. 

Join the U. N. Stamp Clubs. They 
now consist of 3,850 branch clubs with 
a total of more than 23,000 members. 
To join, fill out the coupon below. The 
least number of members who can join 


is four. Each member pays 25 cents 
dues a year. Your club will receive 
UNSC cards, buttons, free stamps. a 


charter certificate, subscriptions to The 
Globe-Trotter, and other materials. 


“MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ~~ 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll our club as a charter mem- 
ber of the United Nations Stamp Clubs. 


Enclosed find $ for indi- 
vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- 
dividual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to 
enroll a club. Check or money order 
should be made payable to the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs.) 
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PRESIDENTIAL ™ 





QUIZ- 
WORD 


This President be- 
came famous dur- 
ing the Mexican 
War. He was born 
on Nov. 24, 1784. 
Definitions marked 
by star (*) tell you 
more about him. 











































































































| 2 3 
4 
5 6 
7 |8 9 io fu 
12 13 
14 19 16 
7 18 
19 
20 |2) 22 23 |24 
25 26 27 28 
29 30 
1. Contederate General Robert E 
* 4. This President was known as “ 
Rough and (19 Across ).” 
5. A memento or keepsake. 
7. Flow through a hole or crack 
9. You breathe through this. 
12. Girl’s name: she was one of the Little 
Women. 
13. Common metal 
14. You electric light comes from an 
incandescent — — — — 
16. You find this on beaches. 
7. Opposite of “inner.” 
°19. Part of our President's nickname. 
(See 4 Across. ) 
20. West Africa (abbrev.). 
22. National Recovery Act (abbrev.). 
23. Frank (abbrev.). 
*25. As a general, he defeated Mexican 
leader, Santa — — — -, in 1847. 
27. River which flows through Egypt. 
29. Kind of bread. 
30. What you get from sunbathing. 
1, What you do with your eyes. 
2. Relative of the deer and the moose. 
3. The Garden of — — — — 
* 5. Zachary — — — — — — 12th Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
6. Legal documents are sworn to before 


Public. 


. Laboratory (abbrev.). 
. Australian bird similar to an ostrich. 





He died iy >ffice after — — xtee — 

months as President. 

1. Finish. 

°15. He defeated the Mexicans at the 
bette ee = ae we Vista (1847). 

16. Type of automobile which is not a 
convertible. 

18. Black oily substance 
coal, 

°20. He was a hero of the Mexican — — —. 

21. Some. 

23. He was made a general as a result of 
a victory over the Seminole Indians 
in — — — (abbrev.). 

°24. Though born in Virginia, he spent his 
boyhood in — — — tucky. 

26. Northeast (abbrev.). 

28. Neuter pronoun. 


obtained from 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
issue in your edition. 


NEW MOVIES 


WAM Tops, don’t miss. “MMGood 
Wi Fair. MSave your money 


“~“THE HUMAN JUNGLE (Allied 
Artists). After all the movies about 
crooked cops that we have been seeing 
lately, it is good to come across a film 
that dramatizes the difficulties of the 
honest officer. Gary Merrill is assigned 
to pull together a precinct where the 
crime rate is high and the morale low. 
How he does it makes for exciting story 
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telling. Jan Sterling is excellent as the 
night club entertainer who holds the 
key to all the corruption. 


“/PHFFFT (Columbia). In this. pic- 
ture Judy Holliday plays the part of a 
successful radio and TV writer. But it’s 
hard to believe that she really is one. 
And unfortunately the’ role never lets 
her be as funny as she has been in the 
past. Probably the story is to blame. 
Jack Lemmon and Jack Carson try hard 
to help Judy, but the picture rarely be- 
comes more than moderately amusing. 





Answers to Nov. 10 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS 1-paw; 4-law; 7-taxi; 8-Ohio; 10- 
wield; 12-and; 13-on; 14-leg; 16-ed.; 17-tri; 
19-ads.: 21-Pa.; 22-R.I.; 23-Tom; 24-fee; 26- 
we; 27-ski; 29-as; 3l-ant; 33-pearl; 35-room 
37-lily; 38-Rep.; 39-dry. 

DOWN: 1l-paint; 2-axe; 3-Williams; 4-lo; 
5-aha; 6-wines; 7-two; 9-odd; 11l-de; 15-Gar- 
field; 18-R.P.O 2-die: 23-ter 9 


26-war; 28-K.P.: 30-sly; 32-toe; 34-air; 36-M.P 












y in ow Busi- 
ness! Yes, ONE THOU- 
SAND Big, Beautiful, 
Glossy Prints for only $1!!! 
You can now get the biggest coi- 
lection—the greatest bargain ever 
offered anywhere, anytime! Every 
top Screen, Stage, Radio-TV and 
Record Personality—1,000 large, 
wallet-size pictures—a whole al- 
bumful of all the stars in their 
latest poses for just $1! Act now! 
Send your doliar today! 

SUNSET FAN CLUB, Dept. S$ 
6164 Santa Monica Bi., Hollywood 38, Cal. 


GLOSSY PRINT 
Star-of-the Month 





“Hello, Mom! You were right; it pays 
to drink RC for extra energy!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 


Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 
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Chances are, you've never really seen your signature. A Sheaffer Snorkel 
Pen gives an entirely new picture of your personality on paper. Your own 
name takes on new character and importance. 


Part of the secret’s in the big, smooth point you choose because it fits 
you best. Just part, mind you. 

This pen in your hand adds confidence. There’s no work or worry. 
Words flow without coaxing. In fact, it seems to help you think. 


And this is the pen that drinks in its ink without messing you or the 
point. Neat? Neat. There’s actually a lot of fun that goes with owning this 
pen, come to think of it. 


Which brings up a point. Owning a new Snorkel pen is easy. Your 
Sheaffer dealer has one at just your price. Better see him soon. 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 





This Fall, Sheaffer is sponsoring the famed 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure to enter 
this creative writing competition that offers 
cash prizes as well as new Sheaffer Snorkel 
Pens for the winners. 


SHEAFFERSS 


WHITE DOT \OF DISTINCTION 





W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. 





* IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. « IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE ¢ IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 
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WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 17 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: Since this is 
Children’s Book Week, Today is taking 
cognizance of the event by reviewing a 
different child’s book each day. 

11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: One of to- 
day’s features spotlights the activities 
of the Better Business Bureau. Tomor- 
row, the Doss Family film is again re- 
scheduled; this is a story of the family 
of Rev. and Mrs. Carl Doss which con- 
sists of 12 adopted children, each of 
whom was considered “unadoptable” 
because of mixed racial backgrounds. 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra: A full-hour live concert by 
this famous orchestra is conducted by 
Fritz Reiner. 

(NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: Today’s 
drama is “The Independent” by Robert 
Skutch. Coming up on December 2 
(ABC-TV) is Christopher Morley’s 
well-known story of the wantonly am- 
bitious “Kitty Foyle.” 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 18 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Justice: Gary Mer- 
rill is the central character in this se- 
ries of stories based on cases from 
Legal Aid Society files. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Sum- 
mer Memory” is a romantic story star- 
ring Claire Trevor, James Barton and 
Richard Kiley. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
James Mason is host-narrator for a 
drama entitled “The Captive City.” 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 19 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Anthony Quinn plays a Texas Ranger 
who meets a hostile reception when he 
travels to Oregon. The time is 1861, 
when Oregon was almost a complete 
wilderness. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) World We Live In: 
Documentary series based on the ar- 
ticles that apeared in Life magazine 
under this title. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Actress Lillian Gish will be one of the 
people visited by Edward M. Murrow 
tonight. On November 26, he will visit 
with Maurice Evans at his home in 
Greenwich Village, New York City. 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 20 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A report by European ex- 
tension directors on Europe’s agricul- 
tural comeback. November 27: A report 
on the highlights of the National 4-H 
Club Congress and the International 
_Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Mr. 
Wizard and Betsy find out what pumps 
are. They investigate how they work 
and how they are used. Next week, Mr. 
Wizard and Buzz repeat several of 
their past experiments. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: An infor- 
mal discussion about adolescents, by 
Clifton Fadiman, Jacques Barzun, and 
Laura Z. Hobson. November 27: The 
subject is “My Most Memorable Eve- 
ning in the Theatre.” Conversationalists 
are Clifton Fadiman, John Mason 
we. Marc Connelly and Bennett 

erf. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic: A full-hour concert by this or- 
chestra directed by its regular conduc- 
tor, Alfred Wallenstein. Next week, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Charles Munch, resumes the series. 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectacular: Jean- 
nie Carson. English musical comedy 


SUNDAY 
11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


star, is featured in “Best Foot For- 
ward,” the musical which spoofs college 
life. The next Spectacular, on Monday 
night, December 13, tentatively lists 
Clare Boothe Luce’s acidly etched play, 
“The Women.” 


10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 


Air: An adaptation of “Orpheus in the 
Underworld.”” On November 27, Thomas 
L. Thomas will star in a production of 
the popular light opera, “Desert Song.” 


NOVEMBER 21 


Edmund Burke’s “Speeches on Ameri- 
can Taxation and Conciliation with the 
Colonies” will be discussed. On Novem- 
ber 28, the book under discussion will 
be “The Making of an American” by 
Jacob Riis. 

(NBC) U. N. Program: A two-part 
program on the United Nations. The 
first 15-minute segment features Paul- 
ine Frederick in a report and analysis 
of the week’s happenings at the U. N. 
The second half consists of reports on 
U.N. projects and personalities in all 
parts of the world. 


12:00 noon (DuMont) N.Y. Times Youth 


Forum: Today’s subject is “What's 
Ahead for Labor-Management Rela- 
tions?” James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, is the guest. On November 28, 
the subject will be “Is the Goal of 
American Education Being Met?” The 
guest for that date will be Harold G. 
McClellan, President, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: Lectures by world authorities. Dr. 
Hans Speier, social scientist, speaks 
on “Human Organization—War and 
Peace.” On November 28, Dr. Paul J. 
Tillich, Professor of Philosophical Psy- 
chology at Union Theological Seminary, 
— speak on “The Human Spirit—Re- 
igion.” 


n 
4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The re- 


port from M.LT. on automation has 
been rescheduled for this date. See last 
week’s listing for a description. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: For today, a program on re- 
ligious freedom in America. November 
28: Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son will recreate for television the 
“Macbeth” they made famous on 
Broadway a dozen years ago. The play 
will be staged in two major acts of 
about 50 minutes each which will per- 
mit almost all of the original script and 
the important scenes to be used. Pos- 
sibly the most tragically violent of all 
of Shakespeare’s plays, the familiar 
“Macbeth” is yet filled with much elo- 
quence. It is the story of a nobleman 
driven by ambition and inflamed by a 
prophecy to murder his king. Succeed- 
ing to the throne, he and Lady Macbeth 
pile murder on murder until she goes 
mad and dies and he, at the end, finds 
the prophecies fulfilled in his own de. 
feat and death. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Trial of Belle Star” is the story 
of the notorious American outlaw of 
post-Civil War days who has been 
called “the female Jesse James.” On 
November 28, “The Plot Against King 
Solomon” takes us back to Biblical 
times. 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: “Leif 
the Lucky” dramatizes the life of Leif 
Ericson and tells the saga of his voy- 
age to Vinland. 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: To- 
night’s opera condensation is the first 
part of Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” 
This is also the opera that will open 
the annual series of broadcasts from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


House. The series begins December 4 
at 2:00 p.m. over the ABC radio net- 
work. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco TV Play- 
house: “Thunder of Silence,” by Stew- 
art Stern, is the story of the gradual 
Americanization of a group of DP’s on 
a farm in the Midwest. 


NOVEMBER 22 


9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Dra- 
matic soprano Eileen Farrell and the 
chorus present a musical program. 

(NBC)-TV) Medic: Scheduled for to- 
day is a drama-documentary on cancer. 
November 29: “My Very Good Friend 
Albert” is the story of a musician who 
is losing his hearing. 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Joey,” 


a play about the circus and the people 
under the big top, tells about a clown 
with a natural talent for making folks 
laugh. Usually a happy man, Joey 
grows moody when his second-rate cir- 
cus moves into Millville, his home 
town. He revisits his home and family 
whom he has not seen since he ran 
away from home. 


” NOVEMBER 23 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: “American Thanksgiving.” The his- 
tory of Thanksgiving in America is de- 
picted in dramatizations of the holiday 
as it was seen by men and women, 
great and small, in the Colonial period, 
with Washington at Valley Forge, and 
by President Lincoln during the Civil 


ar. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: The 
economic ills of a drama professor at 
Ivy College are solved by some sleight- 
of-hand on the part of Dr. Hall. On 
November 30, in “The Astronomer,” Dr. 
Hall (Ronald Colman) has to cope with 
a student who walks out of an astron- 
omy exam because it was too easy. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Lost Hat” is the story of a 
woman’s faith which did not go unre- 
warded. On November 30, “Three Mis- 
sions West,” a sophisticated comedy, 
tells of three young women who em- 
bark on an automobile trip to the West 
Coast, each convinced that California 
holds the answer to her problem. 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: No 
information for this date, but on No- 
vember 30 Mayor J. T. Benoit of Man- 
chester, N. H., and Mayor William 
Baird of Lebanon, Tenn., represent op- 
posing points of view in a discussion 
of the question, “What Is the City’s 
Role in the Battle for Industries?” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Theatre: 
“The King’s Pawn,” by Irving Gaynor 
Neiman, is a melodramatic tale involv- 
ing a secret mathematical formula, a 
Greenwich Village locale, and an at- 
tempt at espionage. Janet Blair and 
John Forsythe are featured. 


NOVEMBER 24 
9:30 p.m. (NBC) Big Story: A radio dra- 
matization of the story of Victor Cohn, 
a reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune, 
who labored for two years on behalf 
of a DP doctor who was refused per- 
mission to practice. As a result, the 
AMA took such cognizance of his find- 
ings that it set up a committee on for- 
eign license credentials and adopted a 
creed which states that to exclude DP 
doctors from U. S. practice “could not 
be reconciled with the traditional role 
of this country as the land of oppor- 
tunity.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


The United States: Story of a Free 
People, by Samuel Steinberg. Allyn 
and Bacon, N. Y. 690 pp., $3.09. 


Dr. Samuel Steinberg, an experi- 
enced teacher and supervisor in the 
New York City high schools, has pro- 
vided us with 24 of the most readable 
chapters we have encountered in an 
American history textbook. He has had 
the courage to slough off much of the 
detail that encumbers many texts. He 
has selected wisely from our political, 
economic, and social history. His vig- 
nettes of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson, among others, will help high 
school students to grasp their roles in 
our history. 


From the viewpoint of the classroom 
teacher, the work is well-organized 
along chronological lines. Chapter 13 
brings us to the end of the Reconstruc- 
tion period. The second half of the book 
carries us to the present day. Maps and 
other pictorial matter are well-inte- 
grated with the text. 


Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal, edited 
by Howard K. Beale. University of 
Kentucky Press. 312 pp., $4.50. 


In the range of social sciences the 
name of Charles A. Beard looms as one 
of the highest peaks. In the present 
critical collection of essays, honoring 
the historian who died in 1948, the 
peak is approached from different sides, 
for Beard was a many-sided man. An 
outstanding scholar with a keen eye for 
untried historical paths, he was active 
in public life as an adviser to govern- 
ments at home and abroad, a defender 


~~ ~~. 





An Invitation tok 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 25-27, 1954 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments, in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 
Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 


Claypool Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
Indianapolis, Indiana Detroit, Michigan 
4:45-6:45 P.M. 5:30-7:30 P.M. 
(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
RS. U.P. before the conventions. Requests must be received by 
November 19.) ’ 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
giving party. | plan to attend the 
0) National Council for the Social Studies convention 


November 26 (Friday) November 25 (Thursday) 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
4 
POR RRESEEEEEEE SESE E EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE ERE REECE EET 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
(—. National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 


School__ 


Home Address 





____Zone___ State 


(1) World Week; [] Junior Scholastic; 
C Literary Cavalcade; 0 NewsTime 
(0 Teen Age Book Club. 


—— 


1 use: [) Senior Scholastic; 
0) Practical English; 











of academic freedom, and educational 
adviser. If any two of his works can be 
singled out, they are An Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States (1913) and The Rise of 
American Civilization (1927). 

In editing this collection, Howard K. 
Beale, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has shown imagi- 
nation. His own essay, “Charles Beard: 
Historian,” is distinguished for the 
clarity with which he has examined 
the economic interpretation of history 
which will always be associated with 
Beard. Among other distinguished con- 
tributers are Merle Curti, Eric Gold- 
man, George Counts, Luther Gulick, 
Richard Hofstadter, Max Lerner, 
George Soule, and George Leighton. 


Improving Transition from School to 
College: How Can School and Col- 
lege Best Cooperate? Edited by Ar- 
thur E. Traxler and Agatha Town- 
send. A Study of College Admissions 
by the Educational Records Bureau. 
Harper, N. Y. 165 pp., $2.75. 


“If a small number of influential 
colleges hold rigidly to a fixed pattern 
of subject matter requireménts, this 
practice will tend to lead to the main- 
tenance of conservative programs in 
numerous high schools.” This observa- 
tion is made by the editors of a read- 
able and important study of reports 
from 600 colleges and 1,300 secondary 
schools. They point to a considerable 
relaxation of rigid standards by colleges. 

Traxler and Townsend are firm advo- 
cates of guidance as the instrument by 
which students at all levels can reach 
attainable goals. They would offer 
traditional subjects only to those who 
can profit from such instruction. Much 
more’can be done, they feel, with newer 
courses that meet the needs of high 
school students today. 

The editors urge wider use of stand- 
atdized tests throughout high school 
and as a basis for college admission. 
Test results should be supplemented, 
however, by reports on the personalities 
of students. 


The New Century Cyclopedia of- 
Names, edited by Clarence L. Barn- 
hart. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
N. Y. 3 volumes. 4,342 pp., $39.50. 


This is a new book of proper names, 
successor to the old Century work of 
similar title. We find in these sturdy 
volumes not only the names of eminent 
people living and dead in all parts of 
the world, but place names, historical 
events, plays, operas, novels, literary 
characters, works of art, mythological 
figures, and others. Some 100,000 of 
these names are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order. Diacritical marks are used to 
help in pronunciation. The space bal- 
ance is sensible——Howarp L. Hurwits 








